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Remembering Rich Kelly 


Rich Kelly’s passion for nature 
developed during his childhood 
in New Hyde Park. From an early 
age he was in the field at every 
opportunity keeping careful 
notes on all the organisms he 
saw. Probably his greatest love 
was marine mollusks and his 
seashell collection is considered 
one of the most extensive and 
best curated private collections 
in the New York metro region. 

His study of the local flora 
began in earnest in his 40s. 

Rich joined LIBS in 1997 and 
began regularly attending field 
trips and programs. Before 
long he was attending monthly Flora Committee 
meetings and during the next two decades he 
contributed many noteworthy reports on Long 


Island’s flora published in the 
LIBS Newsletter, the Journal 
of the Torrey Botanical Society 
and elsewhere. In 2002 Rich 
chaired the LIBS Program 
Committee and continued in 
that position till his death. As 
in everything, he dedicated 
himself wholeheartedly to the 
position; aided by his many 
contacts he booked renowned 
speakers for 17 years. In 2012 
Rich became a member of the 
LIBS Executive Board and 
served till his death. 

Although it is often difficult to 
capture a person’s character on 
paper the following pages reveal the incredible life of our 
dear friend Rich as seen by those who knew him best. 

Eric Lamont 





Rich Kelly (December 6, 1950-September 6, 2019). Rich 
used this photo in his biography for several articles he wrote 
for American Butterflies, the quarterly publication of the 
North American Butterfly Association. Photo by Don Riepe, 
c. 2004: "Rich Kelly as James Bond". 


A really great naturalist. Not many like him. And a nice guy. 
Karl Anderson 

Rich is remembered by many as an enjoyable, warm, witty, 
low-key, well-rounded, consummately skilled naturalist with 
deep knowledge in many fields. Rich was upbeat and active to 
the end and those many of us who knew him over the years 
will miss him exceptionally. There are not enough of his kind 
in our world. Lamentations. 

Rick Cech 

Many years ago - too many to remember - Rich, Bob Cook, 
and I were birding and herping in the NJ Pine Barrens when 
he turned over a log and found a Worm Snake, which was a life 
herp for him. I’ve never seen anyone so happy about seeing a 
new species. He literally jumped up and down with excitement. 


Rich was a complete naturalist, interested in all areas of natural 
history. He also joined me on many late summer butterfly 
counts around Jamaica Bay and at the end of the day he always 
insisted that we stop at the Carvel in Howard Beach. 

Don Riepe 

c^ays^ 

What a guy! He was always surprising me with the depth of 
his knowledge - and he was always ready and willing to share 
it. I admired him so, not only for his vast scientific knowledge, 
but his kindness in imparting it. 

His courage in continuing life in spite of his affliction was 
awesome. How many times did I call him and he was out on 
a field trip - in spite of being deep in treatment. 

The world is a better place for having held Rich Kelly. I am 
grateful for having known him. 

Barbara Conolly 
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Society News 


Rich Kelly Day at 
Caumsett. LIBS has 
formed an ad hoc 
committee to plan a 
yearly event counting 
Baltimore Checkerspots 
at Caumsett Historic 
State Park Preserve, Lloyd 
Harbor, in memory of 
Rich. “To witness the 
flight each year is the best 
way we can remember 
Rich Kelly” (Sue and 
Ken Feustel, see tribute 
on page 10 of this issue). 

Peak flight days have been between June 20-25. We hope to be flexible in 
planning for a warm, sunny day (probably a weekday). More details will 
follow in the LIBS Newsletter and website. 

LIBS Election Results. At the November 2019 meeting at Muttontown 
Preserve, LIBS members elected the following officers to serve a 2-year term: 
President—Eric Lamont, Vice-President—Andrew Greller, Treasurer— 
Carol Johnston, Recording Secretary—Sue Avery, Corresponding 
Secretary—vacant. 

LIBS Newsletter Hits Milestone. The current (January 2020) issue of the 
LIBS Newsletter marks 30 consecutive years of publishing articles on Long 
Island’s plants. For an historical account of the LIBS Newsletter see Vol. 28, 
No. 4 (Fall 2018 issue). 


Correction. The Data Table was incorrectly presented in Ray Welch’s 
article “ Gone with the wind 7’ in the last issue of the LIBS Newsletter (2019, 
Vol. 29, No. 4, page 28); below is the correct Data Table. 


Data Table: Comparison of Inner Achenes 

vs. Outer Achenes 


n= 11 for both, values are means 


wt. in mg pappus area (mm 2 ) 

fall rate (m/sec) 

Inner 

4.6 mg 129 mm 2 

0.28 m/sec 

Outer 

7.1 mg 121 mm 2 

0.37 m/sec 



Baltimore Checkerspot at Caumsett. Photo by 
Ken Feustel. 


♦> ♦> ♦> ♦> ♦> ♦> 


LIBS Membership Renewals for 2020 are due. 

Mail your dues ($25 individual, $30 family) to: 

Carol Johnston, LIBS Treasurer 
347 Duck Pond Road, Locust Valley, NY 11560 

Thank you for promptly renewing your membership thus 
saving volunteer time and the cost for follow-up notices. 
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Rich Kelly was one of the broadest, most deeply 
knowledgeable naturalists I have known. Much of my 
time with him was on Southern Nassau Christmas Bird 
Counts, where he led a party with precision, efficiency, and 
dedication to the task at hand (most notably when he called 
us back to duty after we all had been thrilled by the discovery 
of New Yorks first Grace’s Warbler in our count area). Rich 
generously helped me expand my meager knowledge of 
Long Island botany, even after his condition worsened, with 
a palpable passion for plants and for sharing his knowledge. 
He was a kind-hearted, generous member of the Long Island 
community of naturalists who has left many friends. 

Doug Futuyma 


Rich Kelly was an unassuming man. There was nothing 
pretentious about him. He was a genuine chap - a ‘real’ kind 
of guy. Intelligent, skillful but humble. The kind of individual 
who I could spend time with in the field and we did. A few 
times. Teaming up on several occasions to do Birding, Insecting, 
Butterflying, Botany and even some Conservation work. He was 
a well-rounded naturalist, skillful but never boastful, self-effacing, 
never interested in drawing attention to himself. 

Rich was involved in several Christmas Bird Counts (CBC). It 
was he who convinced me to join the 2013 Bronx/Westchester 
CBC. That year, I was inducted into his team with the old, 
“rookie has to buy breakfast” which I did, despite accusing the 
lot of a scam - though all in good jest as I could care less about 
buying breakfast when the camaraderie was good. Rich was an 
area leader on the Southern Nassau CBC and I only joined the 
Atlantic Team because of him. He was the one who I partnered 
up with on one of my earliest Christmas Bird Counts in Suffolk 
County - the 2010 Montauk Christmas Count. Little did I know 
then that he was grooming me to take over his territory as he 
expressed to me later, “It’s too much of a drive for me these days.” 

His sense of humor was unique. A bit of sarcasm and a tad dry 
but funny. It was sort of “British.” If you like British humor, you 



Rich Kelly (center). Photo ©Andrew Baksh. 



Rich in the field 
at Bayard Cutting 
Arboretum, Great 
River, Suffolk Co., 
NY. 


would understand what I mean. He used to say that he had the 
“patience of a flea” but I disagree. Rich had the patience of a 
saint. He would take the time to explain and answer questions 
from anyone who consulted with him. Rich was altruistic, always 
generous with his time and knowledge. 

Some saw him as frugal, I saw him as smart in spending. He had 
this old “baby blue” tripod that some used to rib him about. It 
was so shaky that he often had to kneel to use it. When he finally 
spmng for a new tripod, he still knelt. Old habits die hard. 

Rich and I teamed up to participate in several conservation 
projects including a 2009 planting project at Jones Beach. 
Together we planted over 300 seedlings. Today many of those 
seedlings, now trees, act as cover for migrating birds, especially 
owls. I bet some of Rich’s friends did not know that he participated 
in the replenishing of Japanese pines at Jones Beach West End. 

I was very saddened to learn of Rich’s passing but if it frees 
him from the pain he was enduring then I take some solace in 
knowing that he is now pain free, at peace and in a better place. 
It was not easy writing this piece about a man I admired for his 
unassuming brilliance. I will miss you my friend and will always 
remember you for all the good times we shared and the kindness 
you showed me always. 

Andrew Baksh 



"Old habits die hard." Photo ©Andrew Baksh. 
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Memories of Rich 


We bunked together on two 
extended field trips: Newfoundland 
and the Sierra Nevada of California 
and adjacent Nevada. 

He was the first to hit the sack, at 
about 8 PM, and the first to rise, at 
about 6 AM. 

He never liked to waste time 
standing in long lines, so if there 
was an opportunity he would rush 
out of the bus or van and be the 
first on line, for example at a lunch 
counter. Others in the group would 
take the bait and race him to the 
head of the line. Mostly, he got 
there first, but he was happy to come in a close second! 

Rich Kelly was the most competitive person I ever 
knew. 

In the field he was tireless, yet he did not pursue the 
longest walks if the purpose was only distance. He 
was always concentrated on identifying the biota. He 
would prepare for a trip by studying lists of birds or 
plants that had been recorded there. 

He was completely serious about proper identification, 
especially of birds. I had only a passing interest in 
bird ID, so I got into a mock argument with him over 
whether or not I had seen a Prairie Falcon one day 
in the Sierra Nevada. It was a fast-flying bird that I 
saw only for a split second, in retrospect probably a 
pigeon. When I persisted in calling it a Prairie Falcon 
he became angry. Finally, to keep peace, I was forced 
to admit I could not definitively give distinguishing 
characteristics. He took ID very seriously, and never 
casually. 

Although he was critical of time-wasting he did not 
like to rock the boat. When service was slow at a local 
Nevada watering hole and I decided to press the matter 
with one of the wait staff, he remarked that they would 
retaliate for my impatience by contaminating the food 
they served us. We were promptly waited upon and he 
warily ate what he had ordered. 

I don’t remember his ever ordering an alcoholic 
beverage. 


For local forays he would be the first 
in the field for a scheduled trip and 
often went on to other sites after the 
trip was over. 

We co-led a number of local walks. I 
would do the botany and he would do 
all the rest of the biota we came upon. 
When I fumbled for a common name, 
or even a binomial, of a long-forgotten 
plant he would invariably give me the 
correct name. He was able to do this 
because he subscribed to the Flora of 
North America publications, which are 
being issued irregularly over many years. 
He always had the up to date taxonomy. 
I don’t know of any other private botanist 
who owns a set. Most, like me, rely on libraries for reference. 

Rich was willing, more than once, to step up and take over 
the leadership of a scheduled walk if I had to reneg at the 
last minute due to a conflict in timing. 

He had an enthusiasm for birds that I had lost way back, 
after my college years. Attending trip after trip with him 
identifying birds, I began to recognize them myself. This 
was also tme of butterflies and dragonflies. Soon I became 
more interested in photographing those organisms than I 
did photographing plants. I saw he had the same influence 
on one of my grad students in botany. That student, having 
taken an undergrad course in ornithology, soon became an 
expert birder and contributed a number of rare-bird sightings. 

Rich kept careful notes on all the organisms he saw 
on his many local trips. He published the recorded 
bird sightings in the latest issue of the North Shore 
Audubon Society’s newsletter. If, in an email exchange, 
the distribution of a particular plant species was being 
discussed, he could always give the date and location of 
all his sightings over the years. Likely, he could do the 
same for the other organisms he recorded. 

He and A1 Lindberg, variously accompanied by a number 
of collaborators, including myself, undertook to compile 
the biota of a Nassau County natural area, visiting a new 
site each year, once a month for the 12 months. He kept 
careful records of all the findings. Those were shared 
with an administrative officer of each park or preserve. 
Perhaps ten parks were examined in this way. 



Rich Kelly (left), Jane Jackson and Andrew 
Greller. 


Andrew Greller 
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What to write about my friend Rich Kelly? Tribute, list of his 
accomplishments, testimonial, all seem appropriate, but rather 
somber or stuffy for me. I would prefer to remember Rich by 
those good days in the field, that I called “Kelly Trips”. Rich was 
the ultimate planner. If he was leaving on a long vacation he 
would have his bags packed and waiting by the door two weeks 
before he left. If you were meeting him for a day trip he would 
have everything planned, all you had to do was go along for the 
ride. But you had better pack light because putting your gear in 
his trunk was a challenge, fitting it around all his stuff. But you 
would be chided if you didn’t have enough, especially water. He 
would have equipment for all contingencies, a case of water, bag 
of books, extra clothes in case he fell in, etc. All packed and done, 
we would head off early, breakfast at a great diner (he knew one 
everywhere), then head to the field. 

All the trips followed a general natural history theme but some 
were more specific than others (botany, birds, bugs, butterflies or 
herps). Today was a herp day. Although any reptile or amphibian 
would do, today we were looking for snakes in general but with an 
eye out for a Timber Rattler and if we were lucky a Copperhead. 
And so, breakfasting along the way, we headed upstate to an area 
where the target organisms would likely be found. We arrived 
around a time when any respectable snake would be up and on the 
move, and headed to the field. We hiked a large loop trail through 
likely looking habitat for several hours, seeing a good number of 
snakes of several species, but couldn’t find the target organisms. 
Satisfied but a little disappointed, we decided to give up and go 
to a different preserve to do a little birding on the way home. So, 
we set out on an uphill trail to do an hour or so of birding. As we 
walked along this trail, we paid litde attention but talked away as 
we oft-times did, when Rich stopped dead in his tracks and said, 
for the first and last time that I know of “OH.. %@#* !!!!!”. Now, 
Rich’s go-to-word for all dire situations was “OH Crap!”, so when 
he used the champion of all cuss words, I knew we were in real 
trouble!!! There, not one foot from Rich’s unprotected ankle was a 
huge Timber Rattlesnake, coiled to the size of an old automobile 
hubcap. We carefully moved out of harm’s way and studied that 
old veteran with its numerous rattles, and moved on, taking careful 
note of where it was on our trail. We continued on in silence for 
a while paying close attention to where we were going, when Rich 
turned to me and exclaimed, “what did I say!” I told him exactly 
what he had said, he turned bright red, his eyes teared up and we 
both had a hearty laugh. Eventually we turned around and moved 
slowly down the trail, past that old veteran, who was still peaceably 
sunning, and made our way back to Rich’s car. And so we headed 
home after another good day in the field, having gotten at least 
one of the target organisms, although not exactly the way we had 
planned. 

Those “Kelly Trips” will be sorely missed, but nowhere near as 
much as my good friend Rich. 

A1 Lindberg 


If there was a contest of who of Rich’s naturalist friends knew 
him the longest, I might well win - although inadvertently. 
After A1 and I started going on field trips with Rich, we’d have 
casual conversations about mutual acquaintances. One time he 
mentioned going birding with someone named Paul Buckley. I 
remarked “Dr. Paul Buckley, professor at Hofstra University?” 
Rich answered “Yeah, that’s him - do you know him?” “Sure, 
I went to Hofstra in the early ‘70s and had him for several Bio 
classes.” 

Our dialog continued something like this - Rich: I took his 
Ornithology class, just as I was getting into birdwatching. Me: 
I took Ornithology too! Rich: I wasn’t a Bio major; I took it for 
fun with my friend from ROTC. Me, after comparing the year: 
OMG, you were one of those two Rot-C geeks who showed up 
in uniform to class!!! 

Rich: Yeah, that was me, I stayed in touch with Prof. Buckley for 
years afterward. Hey, you were on that long trip to the Delmarva 
Peninsula! Remember when we found the Black Rail - that was 
something! And the whole class had dinner at Phillips Crab 
House in Ocean City... 

So, Rich and I actually met in college, even if neither of us realized 
it until almost 30 years later! From then on, we’d occasionally 
reminisce about the many birding field trips that were the best 
part of Dr. Buckley’s Ornithology class, and it became kind of 
our inside joke. I sure will miss that. 

Lois Lindberg 

-- 

Rich was an inveterate note taker and had a prodigious 
memory. When he and I were in the field he would stop 
every few minutes to jot down every noteworthy bird, 
plant or butterfly and more that we had identified since 
the last note-taking pause. He later religiously compiled 
his notes into a list and followed through by data-basing 
all of his lists. I envied his discipline, and exploited it. 

I often had occasion to write to him and ask “what was 
the date when we saw that blue grosbeak at the former 
Pilgrim State Hospital site?” Or “Do you know where we 
were when you saw your “life” Rotala mmosiorV And he 
would always be able to tell me. 

But this listing wasn’t merely a matter of discipline; it was 
an obsession. He would announce, when we would stop 
for some ice cream at the end of a hot day in the field 
in New Jersey, that this was a life Dairy Queen for him. 

Or getting off the Taconic State Parkway at Ancram, 
that this was a life exit for him. He even noted, about 
a familiar road, that he was traveling in a life direction 
on that road! 

Well, sadly, Rich has taken his final life exit, and I miss 
him immensely, obsessions and all. 

Skip Blanchard 
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Rich was a colleague on our weekly forest phenology 
observations on the Spicebush Trail at NYBG. Though we 
had the phenophases of 50 individual plants to observe and 
record, the presence of Rich with us always made our outings a 
far more expansive endeavor. His knowledge was encyclopedic 
and he patiently shared his expertise on all manner of fauna 
and flora on our route. He also shared his dry wit and tireless 
dedication to the natural world around us. It has only been a 
few weeks for us to distill what the loss of his presence means 
to us, and it is immense. But I also feel that he is still present 
with us when we embark as a group and with me as I wander 
elsewhere the world of nature, and I am so grateful for that. 

Elizabeth Hardin 


A little piece of Rich’s life - Thursdays at NYBG in spring and autumn 
the past several years with the phenology group. 

My special memories of the years with Rich are connected 
with his deep love for and knowledge of birds. He told me 
he had started his life list when he was 10(!) years old. He 
introduced me to my first kestrel in the Native Plant Garden at 
The New York Botanical Garden. Rich was always attuned to 
bird activity wherever we were. He needed only the call or song 
to identify a passing bird, and punctuated all our phenology 
walks with information about the birds around us. His bird 
watching binocular skills translated smoothly into helping the 
phenology group learn how to more accurately use binoculars 
to locate tiny beechnuts on our American Beech Trees. The 
culmination and apex of this was on May 4th, when he and 
Kristine Wallstrom identified by sight and call, 34 different 
bird species during our phenology walk! I miss everything 
about Rich and feel blessed that we crossed (Forest) paths for 
these few precious years! 

Sandy Wolkenberg 


Rich in Ice Caves at Sam’s Point, Shawangunk Mountains (the 
“Gunks”), upstate New York. Photo by Pat Aitken, 2014: “Rich was 
in search of a beetle and he found it.” 


Marge, Alinda, Sheila, Sandy, Dori, Elizabeth, and Kristine taking 
the picture (April 25, 2019), are mourning Rich’s absence at the 
NYBG’s phenology walks on the Spicebush Trail. His knowledge 
of plants, creatures crawling and flying, added immeasurably to our 
experiences, as well as his companionship and good humor. 


Rich leading the 
phenology pack in 
late winter (March 14, 
2019). 
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I got to know Rich on a field trip to Sterling Forest, NY. 
We were walking through a field and he indicated a large 
flat piece of sheet metal lying on the ground and suggested 
I lift it up. Not knowing him and his sense of humor 
and being dumb, I did, only to find two large northern 
watersnakes hissing up at me. I gave Rich a look, said “oh, 
cool” and didn’t scream or drop the metal piece. I guess he 
figured I was okay because we spent a lot of time birding 
together after that. Many times he had me crying with 
laughter telling stories about his many adventures in the 
field while shelling, birding, butterflying or on his botany 
trips. No names will be shared to protect the guilty. 

Anyone who has spent time in the field with Rich has heard 
him say “what’s that!” when a bird, bug, butterfly, snake, 
lichen, flew, flittered or slithered by, or came into view when 
we turned a corner. So many times he knew exacdy what it 
was or had a very good guess. If he didn’t, he never hesitated 
to admit it which to me is the sign of someone truly educated 
and confident in their knowledge. I will so miss hearing his 
“what’s that!” It was his undying curiosity about the natural 
world, to never stop learning, and to be so generous in sharing 
that knowledge, that is so inspiring. 

It was always great fun to be birding with Rich and Andy 
Greller. While most of us were giving directions to view a 
bird by saying “it’s in the light green leaves next to the red 
leaves above the squirrel” or “look at the sticky tree at 2:00 
o’clock” they would be identifying the tree in Latin. It 
came so naturally to them. 


We almost had a car 
accident on West Lake 
Drive in Montauk when 
Rich started screaming 
“USNEA!!!! STOP!” 

I thought I had killed 
someone. Turns out it 
was some lichen Rich 
wanted to collect. 

Rich and I were birding one time at the West End of 
Jones Beach and since the birding was slow we started 
(of course) to look for bugs. A young man came up 
to Rich, wide-eyed, and said “are you THE Rich Kelly 
from the Bug Guide?” When Rich said “yes” the young 
man replied “it’s such an honor to meet you, can I shake 
your hand? I follow you on the Bug Guide...” I can’t 
remember the whole conversation now but the younger 
man was effusive in his praise and admiration of Rich. 
It was a genuine thrill on his part to meet Rich. Rich 
was a little taken aback and embarrassed but I think 
he was tickled pink to be acknowledged like that. I 
immediately christened Rich as the “the Man, the 
Myth, the Legend” just to keep him in line. It is so 
immeasurably sad to me now that all we have of Rich is 
his legend. He was an incredible mentor, a repository 
of knowledge about the natural world, a storyteller 
par excellence, and a great friend. He will be missed. 

Pat Aitken 



Usnea strigosa occurs throughout 
Montauk, Long Island, and is 
in the lichen group commonly 
known as “old man’s beard”. 



Rich (3rd from left) on Plum Island, NY, with birding group. 
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I first met Rich Kelly in 1990 via letters he sent to me with records 
for the New York State Amphibian and Reptile Atlas, a project I 
was directing for the New York Department of Environmental 
Conservation. Based on the number of letters and records he sent 
it was obvious that herps were his passion. I soon learned that in 
the world of natural history, Rich had many passions. Eventually I 
had the pleasure of sharing field time with Rich in pursuit of both 
herps and botanical treasures. 

Rich remained active in the Herp Atlas for the ten years of the 
project and even after it was over continued to submit records 
to me. But Rich didn’t just start recording his herp observations 
so that he could contribute to the Herp Atlas. He had been 
recording amphibian and reptile observations for years, so he 
went through his field notes and submitted records from as far 
back as 1963, supplying much appreciated historic data! In total 
he submitted over 1000 records for 50 of the 70 amphibian and 
reptile species found in NY which included observations made 
on 439 days. His search took him to 35 of the 62 NY counties, 
submitting records for 125 Herp Atlas blocks (out of a total of 
895 blocks in the state). I remember Rich as one of the top herp 
atlasers but also as just a nice guy to spend time with in the field 

Alvin Breisch 

Rich and I first met in 1984 when I started going to meetings of 
the New York City Butterfly Club which had been founded the 
year before. I soon learned that Rich and I also shared an interest 
in mollusks and he was co-author of a guide to the marine shells of 
Long Island. Rich knew a lot about a lot of topics I am interested 
in, well beyond the butterflies that brought us together at those 
early meetings. Rich knew birds, insects, herps, plants, mollusks 
and mammals (that’s just what I know he knew). He was a “Master 
Naturalist” long before that term was in general usage. I think his 
interest in beedes was kindled by his long friendship with Skip 
Blanchard and while I thought of Rich as a novice in the study of 
beetles it wasn’t long before I was sending him specimens of the 
Coccinellidae (ladybugs) to identify for me. 

It certainly is not going to be any surprise on his passing that 
everyone who knew Rich has nice things to say about him. But that 
was the case when he was still with us. If anyone ever thought that 
Rich was anything but a great guy with a keen, dry wit, a gendeman 
scholar, and a boon companion in the field, I never heard it. 

Harry Zirlin 

Although I’ve known Rich for many years and we shared many 
trips and experiences it’s strange what one remembers: chasing 
snakes on dirt roads in Texas; photographing butterflies and 
frogs in California; his traveling with a suitcase full of field guides 
toping the weight limit of 50 pounds; wiring flowers to his wife, 
Patricia, back home; and sleeping with the air conditioner on full 
blast. All memories of Rich I cherish. 

Peter Post 


During the late 80’s and into the 90s Rich and I often went on 
field trips with butterflies as the principal target. Many a time we 
would kick up a Lep with the ensuing call being “it’s just a moth”. 
Within a few years moths became a passion for me but it took 
Rich a few years more — and I wouldn’t say it became a passion 
for him - but he began taking moth pictures and sending them 
to me for identification, when needed. Another bit of dialogue 
spoken on those trips was one of us stating “we don’t do flies” and 
the other following up with “yet”. I’m not sure that Rich ever got 
into flies but beetles captured his fancy. 

As we got into the 2000’s our main areas of interests diverged 
a bit more. I was heavily into dragonflies while Rich took to 
botany. As a result our field time together diminished but 
there was always that cross-pollination, if you will. Though not 
passionate about it myself (until recently) I did photograph 
flowers along my travels and for several years Rich would come 
over to my house in the winter to help with identifications. And 
I could help a bit with cluing him in somewhat on dragonflies. 
There was time for discussion of these subjects on the rides over 
to the monthly butterfly club meeting. While there was always 
the Muttontown Butterfly Count to bring us back together 
to the same love, in later years we were both expanding our 
horizons. This was in part due to an all nature e-mail discussion 
group we had established (along with others). His input to that 
- even his weird humor that I didn’t always understand - is 
already greatly missed. Our nature discussion will go on, but it 
will never be the same without Rich. 

Steve Walter 



Rich in California. Photo by Peter Post, June 2008. 


I have a vivid image in my mind of Rich on our Sierra Nevada 
LIBS trip catching the little Sierra tree frog in his hands so I 
could get a good look at it. He was always so ready to share! 
Also a memory of Rich sitting in my kitchen by the window 
hoping to see the Townsend warbler that was at the feeder 
one winter, and finally seeing it after several tries just before it 
disappeared. Rich was such a generous person and he will be 
sorely missed. 

Carol Johnston 
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Rich and I became friends in 2011 and in the following years 
we went on many adventures together. I could always count 
on him for a plant ID and I credit him with kindling my 
interest in identifying bugs, one that has blossomed into over 
10,000 photographs on bugguide.net! 



Northern Red Salamander, Sussex Co., NJ. Photo by Seth Ausubel, 
April 2011. 


Rich’s knowledge of the natural world and his spirit were a 
major influence on me and I have many fond memories of 
him. Once, he took me and a few other friends on a herping 
expedition to northern New Jersey in early April in search of 
salamanders. It was a sunny but chilly day. At one stop, he led 
us to a small but very rocky and rushing stream in the woods. 
I thought, no way am I going to freeze my you-know-what off 
and risk broken limbs to look for salamanders here. But Rich 
went in hands and feet. Within a few minutes I heard him 
shouting “I got it! I got it!” I saw him stumbling back down 
the stream, soaking wet and covered in debris, with his hands 
cupped together and an excited smile on his face. He opened 
his hands to reveal a vibrantly colored and exceptionally large 
Northern Red Salamander. All I could say was “WOW!” I 
was as impressed by his effort as I was by this beautiful animal. 

Seth Ausubel 

Rich was a keen observer with an insatiable multidisciplinary 
thirst for knowledge and an endless appreciation and passion 
for all life forms. We will dearly miss his company and insights 
in the field and he will remain an inspiration to all of us. 

Stephane Perreault 

I don't remember when I met Rich for the first time but 
it must have been on a LIBS field trip. Over the years he 
provided me a lot of rare species information from Long 
Island and I often asked him about species he had seen. He 
was the first to tell me about finding the invasive species hardy 
kiwi when he was up in Westchester County doing a butterfly 
count and from that find we were able to publicize it more 
and find more locations that have all been controlled. Rich 
joined me on a number of rare plant forays on Long Island, 
especially Hempstead Plains, where he was a great help and 
just enjoyable to be with. I will miss him a lot. 

Steve Young 


While the Long Island Botanical Society has long attracted 
those with an interest and curiosity of the plant world on Long 
Island, there are occasionally some that are noticed as striving 
to explore the fields with vigor and a keen eye and share it 
at meetings for all to relish. Rich stood out as an upstanding 
person, and as one of those dedicated to the Long Island 
Botanical Society, always on the lookout for field and program 
leaders, and furthering the very mission of the society. His field 
observations and efforts to keep the battalion of botanists busy 
has not only bolstered the Long Island Botanical Society but 
has enriched our knowledge base of, not just plants, but the 
myriad of insects of our Long Island home. I already miss him. 

John Potente 



Rich Kelly (right), Mike Feder (center) and Eric Lamont on ferry to 
Flowerpot Island, north of the Bruce Peninsula, Canada, June 2015. 


Natures adventure 

From a looking glass one finds 

We are a morsel 

Methodical search 

Brings richness to all who seek 

Behooven to you 

The renaissance man 
Seeks with intention to find 
Passion in a dewdrop 

Mary Normandia 
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Rich Kelly and the Baltimore Checkerspot Success Story 


In 2009 when the Baltimore Checkerspot was discovered at 
Caumsett Historic State Park Preserve in Lloyd Harbor, Rich was 
the first person we contacted with the exciting news. Rich and a 
few other butterfly enthusiasts, including A1 Lindberg, immediately 
went up to Caumsett and, after observing 53 Checkerspots, 
became strong advocates for protecting the Baltimore Checkerspot 
at Caumsett. Rich’s involvement ultimately lead to the successful 
establishment of Li’s only known breeding colony of this butterfly. 

A meeting between New York State Parks and Checkerspot advocates 
was scheduled. Rich attended as the expert and was both respected 


and listened to when he spoke about this species rare occurrence 
on Long Island. Once Parks was convinced of the Checkerspots 
significance Rich was given the task by Caumsett management to 
develop a mowing schedule that would allow the Checkerspot to 
successfully breed. Baltimore Checkerspots are a one brood species 
that overwinters as larvae. Rich came up with a mowing window 
that to this day has resulted in Checkerspots flying by the first week 
of June. To witness the flight each year is the best way we can 
remember Rich Kelly. 

Sue and Ken Feustel 




Rich Kelly passed away on 06 September after a two year 
batde with cancer. Rich was a self-taught master naturalist 
whose knowledge of birds, insects (especially butterflies and 
moths), plants, seashells, reptiles and amphibians never failed 
to completely blow away anyone who was lucky enough to 
spend time with him in the field. 

Rich enjoyed collecting shells close to home and abroad. 
He enjoyed attending COA [Conchologists of America] 
conventions and the Philadelphia Shell Show with his family 
and many shell friends. Rich was a longtime member of the 
Long Island Shell Club and was instrumental in helping to 
organize local shell shows, as well as in facilitating the Club's 
support of the 1991 COA convention on Long Island. He 
also lent his support to the New York (City) Shell Club, 
where he gave several presentations over the years. Rich 
was a skilled field collector who also leveraged his shell 
collection (below) through an extensive network of shell 
trading friends all around the globe. He also augmented his 
collection through mail order and shell show purchases and 
fondly recalled the “old days” when you waited for pricelists 
to arrive in the mail and 
then would pounce via 
a telephone call to the 
dealer when a rare item 
caught your eye. I was 
always amazed at just 
how many of those “no 
longer available classic 
rarities of the golden 
days of collecting” Rich 
keenly picked up during 
the often brief window 
of time when they became available to collectors via trade or 
sale. Rich was especially proud of his Columbellidae [dove 
shells] collection which is undoubtedly one of the most 
extensive in private hands. 

Over the last ten years or so, I gave Rich a good-natured 
hard time about how his birding, botanizing, and butterfly 
viewing had really pushed his shelling to the back burner. The 
best way to confront that? If you can't beat them, join them; 


so other local shellers and I would go with him to look for 
birds or butterflies. 

Rich was fond of his regular weekly walks with several local 
birding clubs, as much for the socializing as for the birds, and 
kept up with them as much as possible through August. In 
April 2018, despite his illness, Rich batded exhaustion and 
pulled out all the stops to collect shells for three days in a row 
with some European shell-trading friends who were visiting 
from Belgium; that's how much he valued his friendships 
with other shellers. 

In addition to his skills as a naturalist Rich was also a devoted 
husband, father and a veteran of the US Army. He spent 
his entire professional career at Verizon (and its corporate 
progenitors: New York Telephone, NYNEX, Bell Adantic, 
etc.) where he worked as a Field Office Engineer in New York 
City and Long Island, retiring with full benefits at age 56! 

Rich will be terribly missed by many in the various fields of 
Natural History, including Conchology. 

Steve Rosenthal 
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Rich Kelly: Consummate Naturalist 


I first met Rich Kelly on a dike at Lawrence 
Marsh on the border of southern Queens and 
Nassau counties some 49 years ago. At the time 
his birding sidekick was Ken Kelly, who was 
not related to him. We frequendy ran into each 
other at places like Jamaica Bay Wildlife Refuge 
and I would often get the names wrong calling 
him Ken and his buddy Rich. My confusion 
would become a running joke between us 
for the rest of his life. A few years later Ken 
got his degree in economics and moved to 
Washington D C where he had landed a job. 

At the time I was birding with John Mayer, 

Old George Rose, and Bob Hinze, so Rich 
decided to throw in with us and make the team 
five. For at least the next ten years we birded 
together every weekend all over the New York 
City region including North Jersey, South 
Jersey and all of Long Island. 

Rich always had a keen wit and great sense of 
humor. I remember a trip when we decided 
to chase a Hawk Owl in Laconia, New 
Hampshire and a Great Gray Owl in Gill, Massachusetts 
that we had heard of via the grape vine. We decided we could 
do this all in one day if we left New York early enough using 
Georges big Cadillac. Somewhere in New Hampshire as 
we were trying to find the spot for the Hawk Owl, we were 
going down a hill that was covered in black ice. The big 
Cadillac would not come to a stop as we slid towards a tee 
intersection and a road with quite a bit of cross traffic. We 
sailed between the oncoming cars across the intersection, over 
the shoulder of the road and into a grassy field. After a few 
moments of stunned silence Rich, with great aplomb, pulled 
out a road map and said “Humm lets see where we are”. The 
ensuing peals of laughter relieved the stunned silence and the 
realization that we had almost been killed. We did manage to 
see both owls that day. 

As the years went by Rich and I became interested in Herps. 
We made many trips out to Long Island and New Jersey 
looking for snakes, lizards, frogs, turdes and salamanders. The 
one species that always eluded us was the Tiger Salamander. 
On the advice of an old NY naturalist named Sam Yeaton, we 
went to Manorville on a cold rainy March night. After wading 
around in a roadside pond for 20 minutes we finally found 
our first Tiger Salamander. The sight of two grown men in a 
pond leaping for joy at our discovery would have made quite 
an amusing video. 

As I suppose it is with anyone who is addicted to being a 
naturalist one always yearns for more. And so, the focus became 
shells. Unbeknownst to me Rich had been a shell collector 
before I met him and over his lifetime he amassed a substantial 


collection which he continued to add to 
until his death. Whenever I came back 
from a trip out of the country he would 
ask, “Did you bring me any shells?” Rich 
taught me a great deal about Long Island 
shells and where to find them. He was also 
a seminal member of the Long Island Shell 
Club and played a pivotal role in putting 
together Field Guide to the Sea Shells of 
Long Island (published by the Shell Club). 
He was always generous with his time 
and knowledge so when we were putting 
together a LI shell collection for the SOFO 
museum I asked him for help identifying 
the minute gastropods we had collected. 
Many of these species are 1/16 of an inch 
in size and require magnification to identify. 
Rich came to the rescue and in one day had 
managed to figure out almost all of them. 

Next came the butterflies. It was a time 
when birders were asking the question, why 
can’t we identify butterflies the same way we 
do with birds? Do we always have to kill, spread and pin them 
to know what they are? Lets try to figure out field marks to 
accomplish this. And so, the New York City Butterfly Club was 
formed. Rich, myself and a small group of birders joined. Guy 
Tudor was elected president; the meetings were held in Guys 
apartment and then the fun began. It wasn’t long before the 
membership grew and what a raucous group it turned out to 
be! A few years later I relocated to East Hampton and no longer 
could attend the weeknight meetings in NYC. But Rich would 
call me and fill me in on the shenanigans that took place at the 
last meeting. And some of it was hilarious. He had a knack for 
describing what went on. 

I guess the final frontier for Rich was botany. I know as with 
all naturalists he had a general interest in the plants we saw. I 
know I did. So, when Eric Lamont asked me if I wanted to 
be a member of a newly formed botanical society, I said yes. 
I’m not sure when Rich joined but I assume it was around the 
same time. I would call myself a casual member of LIBS but 
that definitely wasn’t the case with Rich. As usual he threw 
himself wholeheartedly into it becoming a valuable asset to the 
society. He became an excellent botanist, led field trips, chaired 
committees, shared his extensive knowledge of natural history 
and spread good cheer with his outgoing personality. What 
more could you ask for? 

There are many ways to measure the impact a person's life has 
had on the people the person has met, known and loved. By 
any measure Rich Kelly’s life was a life well lived. 

I will miss him gready. 

Jim Ash 



Rich Kelly (right) and Jim Ash at Lazy 
Point, Napeague, surveying the rare 
pale fringed orchid (Platanthera pallida). 
Photo by Steve Young, August 10,2016. 
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Field Trip 


February 29, 2020 (Saturday) 10:00 AM 

North Fork Preserve, Northville, Suffolk County, NY 
Old Growth Forest/Natural Communities 
Joint trip with the North Shore Land Alliance 
Trip leader: Eric Lamont 

Nestled among the gentle hills of the Harbor Hill Moraine 
on Long Island’s North Fork is an old growth forest that 
has not changed much in hundreds of years. The forest is 
full of swamps and steep slopes making the land unsuitable 
for farming. The original forest was cut down in the 1700s 


but the soil was never turned over and farmed. A second 
growth forest sprung up and today many of the old swamp 
white oak trees ( Quercus bicolor) are 150-250 years old. 

Participants will be introduced to the natural history of 
North Fork Preserve’s old growth forest, freshwater wetlands, 
and other ecological communities. Approx. 2 Vi miles of easy 
walking mostly on wide trails. Registration required. 

To sign-up, email Eric Lamont and more information 
will be provided including the meeting place. [Email: 
elamont@optonline.net] 




Upcoming Programs 


January, February and March 2020: No Meeting at Muttontown! 
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Distribution of Atlantic White Cedar (Chamaecyparis thyoides) 

on Long Island, New York 


Eric E. Lamont 1 and John L. Turner 2 


President, Long Island Botanical Society 
2 Senior Conservation Policy Advocate, Seatuck Environmental Association 
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Figure 1. Map of Long Island showing extant and extirpated populations of Atlantic white cedar. Map © Eric Lamont and John Turner. 


Chamaecyparis thyoides , commonly known as Atlantic white 
cedar, occurs primarily along the Atlantic and Gulf coastal plain 
from southern Maine to northern Florida and west to southern 
Mississippi. The species is most abundant in southern Virginia, 
North Carolina, and northern South Carolina, has a patchy 
distribution throughout most of its range and is rare in New 
York and New England. 

In New York, C. thyoides is almost entirely restricted to Long 
Island; a few inland populations occur with Sterling Forest, 


Orange County the most inland population in the state 
approximately 50 miles west of the Atlantic coast. On Long 
Island, C. thyoides occurs in both glaciated and unglaciated 
regions (Fig. 1) and grows along stream and river edges; along 
shallow pond edges; in shallow, shrub-dominated depressions; 
in deep, poorly drained peat-filled depressions and in wetlands 
with limited organic material. In each, C. thyoides ranges from 
being 100% dominant (Fig. 2) to being codominant with Acer 
rubrum, Nyssa sylvatica and/or Firms rigida. In stands where 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Society News 


LIBS gratefully acknowledges donors. The society would not exist without 
the support of its members and LIBS takes this opportunity to express sincere 
appreciation to the following members for their generous year-end donations: 


George Andrek 

Jim Ash 

Sue Avery 

Lucille Blum 

Eleanor Burns 

Robert Chapman 

Regina Conlan 

Barbara H. Conolly 

Aline Euler 

Sandra Ferguson 

Sue and Ken Feustel 

Douglas Futuyma 

Marie George 

Andrew Greller 

Joseph Grupp 

Louise Harrison 

John Heidecker 

Jean Held 

David Hinchliffe 

Marian Hubbard 

Jane Jackson 

Ann Johnson 

Marilyn Jordan 

Eric and MaryLaura Lamont 


Maureen Levine 

Larry Liddle 

Lois and Allan Lindberg 

Mary Maran 

Baruch May 

Albert Messina 

Bill Miller 

Leonard Miller 

Margo Myles 

Mary Normandia 

David Papayanopulos 

Timothy Purtell 

Richard and Carole Ryder 

Andrew Sabin Family Foundation 

Joanne Schlegel 

John Seirup 

Gigi Spates 

Richard Stalter 

Dava Stravinski 

Lisa Synoradzki 

Jenny Ulsheimer 

Kristine Wallstrom 

Ray Welch 

Steve Young 


LIBS Life Members. One way members support the society is by becoming 
a Life Member. Such support keeps the society vibrant and able to achieve 
its goals. Please show your support of LIBS by becoming a Life Member. 
Current Life Members of LIBS: 


Lillian Ball 
Kim Berlin 

Karen Blumer & Mike Madigan 

Victoria Bustamante 

Leslie Clarke 

Barbara H. Conolly 

Leon Dalva 

Robert DeCandido 

Wei Fang 

Sue & Ken Feustel 

Tom Fiore 

Judith M. Fitzgerald 

Kathleen Gaffney 

April Gonzales 

Andrew Greller 

David Kunstler 

Eric & MaryLaura Lamont 

James C. Lendemer 


Lois & Allan Lindberg 

Carrie Ann Lindstadt-Iurka 

Mary Maran 

Grace Markman 

Bill Miller 

Gerry Moore 

Enrico Nardone 

Larry Penny 

Elizabeth Pessala 

Planting Fields Foundation 

John Potente 

Andrew Sabin Family Foundation 
Seatuck Environmental Association 
Vincent Simeone 
Dava Stravinsky 
Lenore Swenson 
Robert Zaremba 
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(Atlantic White Cedar, continuedfrom, cover page) 



Figure 2: Looking skyward in northern grove of Atlantic white cedar at Sagaponack. Photo by John Turner, Dec. 28, 2019. 


C. thyoides dominates, light penetration through the canopy is 
limited and the understory is often dominated by bryophytes, 
including various species of Sphagnum. Generally, C. thyoides 
requires acidic muck or peaty soils underlain by sand in open 
or semi-open environments. Long Island populations are 
associated with watersheds flowing either: 1) south into bays and 
the Atlantic Ocean, or 2) north into Long Island Sound, or 3) 
into Peconic Bay on the East End. 

The decline of C. thyoides throughout its range during the past 
200 years has been largely associated with logging and drainage. 
On Long Island, C. thyoides has a long history of commercial 
uses. Torrey (1843) reported: “The wood of this tree is light, fine¬ 
grained, and exceedingly durable. It is used like the Cypress, for 
shingles, cedar-ware, fence-rails, etc. It is also sawed into boards.” 
Smith (1960) reported: “In the last thirty years of the 19 th century 

my grandfather built boats 
and launched them into 
Meadow Brook at Merrick 
[Nassau Co.]. He used 
cedar planking in his boats 
. . . While the supply of 
white cedar held out it was 
the miracle wood. It came 


into use wherever and whenever endurance was sought without 
the protection of paint. Our forefathers built their houses of it. The 
womenfolks loved white cedar floor planking because it scoured 
white. When put down for pier piling, it lasted indefinitely. The 
staves of molasses barrels, cider barrels, and storage vats were 
white cedar. It made telephone and telegraph poles that never 
needed replacement. Because of a certain resonant quality it came 
into demand for wooded pipes in pipe organs.” Smith (I960) 
also mentioned the use of C. thyoides in the construction of water 
supply pipes in New York City from 1774 to 1804, before the 
advent of cast iron piping (Fig. 3). 

The distribution and abundance of C. thyoides on Long Island 
has been incompletely reported during the past 100 years. Taylor 
(1915) reported it as “scattered on western L. I.” and in 1916 
added, “All of the stations for it on Long Island are on the coastal 
plain except those near Riverhead, where it is found between the 
Harbor Hill and Ronkonkoma Moraines. These stations near 
Riverhead are mostly scattered trees, there being no grove of any 
considerable area.” Today, the populations near Riverhead are 
among the largest on Long Island. Harper (1917) considered 
C. thyoides “not native to northern Queens” and Svenson (1936) 
noted, “The white or swamp cedar [is] now almost extinct on 

(continued on next page) 


Figure 3. Section of New York City water pipe made of Atlantic white cedar, 1800-1840. This section of pipe 
was installed by the Manhattan WaterCompany, founded in 1799. The company was originally envisioned by 
publicofficialsasaproviderofpurewatersfromnorthofthecity. The company’sgoalswere never realized-its 
only source was a modest existing well nearthe Collect pond, the mostly wooden mains reached only a portion 
of the city’s residents, and the waterquality was often poor. Image © New-York Historical Society. [Overall: 
24 xi5 xi 5 in.; Gift of Mr. J. W. Rutherford, 1907]. 
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(Atlantic White Cedar, continuedfrom page 15) 

Long Island.” Peters (1973) reported no North Shore populations 
west of Hauppauge and listed fewer than half the total number of 
populations reported by us. 

The objectives of our study include (a) determination of the past 
and present distribution of C. thyoides on Long Island, and (b) 
comment on the current status of each population. 

Methods. The past and present distribution of C. thyoides on 
Long Island is based on the authors’ extensive field work and 
personal observations from the 1970s to present, herbarium 
collections, published literature, and field work and personal 
communication with local botanists and naturalists including 
Victoria Bustamante, the late Rich Kelly, MaryLaura Lamont, 
Allan Lindberg, Bob McGrath, Michael Sperling, Ray 
Welch, Steve Young; Carol Stern and Janice Angliss, Research 
Librarians at Glen Cove Library; New-York Historical Society; 
Phil Blocklyn, Executive Director of the Oyster Bay Historical 
Society and Jane Jackson of the North Shore Land Alliance for 
their help with the research. 

Results and Discussion. Historically, 32 populations of C. 
thyoides have been known to occur on Long Island and today 18 
are extant. Eighteen of the 32 populations are/were associated 
with watersheds flowing south across Long Island s outwash plain 
into bays before emptying into the Atlantic Ocean, seven flow/ 
flowed north into Long Island Sound and seven flow/flowed into 
the Peconic Bay watershed on the East End. 

In the following discussion, past and present occurrences 
of C. thyoides on Long Island are presented alphabetically by 
county followed by the town closest to each population. Some 
localities have common place names (e.g., Silver Lake County 
Park) listed after the town. For each occurrence from Kings, 
Queens and Nassau counties we include current status (extant 
or extirpated), locality (latitude and longitude), published 
reports by earlier investigators, annotations from herbarium 
collections, summary of land use history when known, and 
our personal field observations from the past 30+ years. The 
entries for Suffolk County have been shortened because of space 
restrictions. An expanded version of this article is being prepared 
by us for publication in a peer-reviewed journal. 

Kings County 

Newtown. Cedar Swamp, (extirpated) 

40.714303 Lat., -73.931228 Long. 

This historical occurrence of C. thyoides represents the 
westernmost population on Long Island and was likely 
extirpated by the mid-1800s when the natural landscape of the 
Newtown Creek watershed had been significantly altered by 
human activity. This population also represents the only known 
occurrence of C. thyoides in Kings County. 


An early account of the “Cedar Swamp” near Newtown has been 
provided by Thompson (1839), including a description of the 
locality: “near the road from Williamsburgh [sic] to Jamaica.” 
Today, the road is known as Metropolitan Avenue and for the 
past 200 years it has crossed the headwaters of Newtown Creek 
just east of Williamsburg. Svenson (1936) also mentioned 
the “Cedar Swamp” near Newtown and Clemants (1999) 
reported the locality as the headwaters of Newtown Creek in 
Kings County. Today, the region surrounding Newtown Creek 
consists of commercial and residential urban development. 

Nassau County 

Baldwin. Silver Lake County Park, (extirpated) 

40.647906 Lat., -73.61607 Long. 

The Baldwin locality mentioned by Smith (I960) and Peters 
(1973) is approximately 2.7 km south of the town of Baldwin; 
a small, isolated, and disturbed remnant of the original habitat 
has been preserved at Silver Lake County Park. This locality 
includes the headwaters of Parsonage Creek and the stream 
that flows south into Parsonage Cove. Smith (I960) reported 
“one tree (which with a four foot, six inch diameter) was the 
largest white cedar on Long Island at the time.” Peters (1973) 
reported, “In 1957 isolated trees still remained” but “In 1972, 
all were gone.” The Parsonage Creek watershed was surveyed 
by Turner in 2013 and no C. thyoides was found; the region has 
been negatively impacted by human activities. 

Franklin Square, (extirpated) 

40.687277 Lat., -73.675733 Long. 

We have found only two reports (and no herbarium collections) of 
C. thyoides from the vicinity of Franklin Square: Smith (I960) noted 
“a small group of three or four stands in Franklin Square” and Peters 
(1973) noted “isolated trees still remained at Franklin Square.” 

The locality of this historical population is not currently known. 
It might have been located in the headwaters and along the 
northern borders of Hook Creek, the only stream running 
through the Franklin Square community. We and others have 
searched for C. thyoides throughout the region with no success. 
Today, the headwaters of Hook Creek have been destroyed and 
filled in for various industrial and commercial uses and much of 
the creek has been channelized. 

Freeport. Brookside Preserve, (extirpated) 

40.658959 Fat., -73.602777 Long. 

The locality of the Freeport population was recorded by William 
Ferguson on annotation labels of his herbarium collections of C. 
thyoides [14 Oct 1922, Ferguson s.n., NY; 2 sheets]: “N of RR, 
between reservoir and swamp” and “1/5 mi NE of Reservoir, 
N of RR.” Milburn Creek flows south through this watershed 
and empties into Baldwin Bay. The watershed property north 
of the railroad tracks was owned by the City of Brooklyn as 
part of the Brooklyn Water Works from 1852 until 1988 
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(Turner 2003), when 
Brookside Preserve 
was created through 
the efforts of South 
Shore Audubon 
Society and Nassau 
County government. 

Visits in the late 
1980s to the Milburn 
Creek watershed 
region by the authors 
and others revealed 
two live trees of C. 
thyoides along the 
creek in Brookside 
Preserve just north 
of the railroad 
tracks. At the time, 
these individuals represented the westernmost occurrence of 
C. thyoides on Long Island. The area was surveyed by Turner 
in 2011 and no live C. thyoides was found. Michael Sperling 
(pers. comm.) of South Shore Audubon Society reported, “The 
last two trees of Chamaecyparis had died in the mid-1990s, one 
from destruction by vandals who cut it down and the other from 
being wind-tossed in a storm.” The remains of the wind-tossed 
tree were still visible in 2011. 

Glen Cove. Cedar Swamp, (extirpated) 

40.843197 Lat., -73.616617 Long. 

We have been unable to find much information on the occurrence 
of C. thyoides in the vicinity of Glen Cove. Our primary source 
is Harper (1907) supplemented with three historical maps of 
Long Island from the mid-1800s. We speculate that this C. 
thyoides swamp occurred along the main stream flowing north 
through Cedar Swamp Valley into Glen Cove Creek and into 
Long Island Sound. 

Harper (1907) noted, “Some maps of Long Island (such as 
can be seen in almost any railroad station on the island) show 
a settlement named “Cedar Swamp” about three and one half 
miles northeast of Roslyn, in the glaciated region; but on a 
recent visit to the spot indicated I could find no perceptible 
aggregation of houses, no Chamaecyparis , nor even any swamp. 
Inquiry at a house near by elicited the information that the road 
I was on was called the Cedar Swamp Road, but my informants 
did not know why, and after walking along it for several miles I 
knew no more about it than before.” 

Three maps of Long Island from 1842 to 1859 show “Cedar 
Swamp” just southeast of Glen Cove at the intersection of what 
is now Cedar Swamp Road and Chicken Valley Road. The 
maps include Geological Map of Long Island with the Environs 


of New York by W. W. 
Mather (1842), Map 
of Long Island by J. 
H. Colton (1852) 
and Map of Queens 
County (1859). 

Today the stream 
flowing north, 
adjacent to Cedar 
Swamp Road, has 
been negatively 
impacted by human 
activities, with much 
of the water now 
piped underground 
to accommodate a 
variety of residential, 
commercial, 
industrial, and recreational uses. The area was surveyed by 
Turner in 2013 and no C. thyoides was found. 

Hempstead. Hempstead Lake State Park (extirpated) 
40.666479 Lat., -73.652902 Long. 

One of the largest Atlantic white cedar swamps on Long 
Island occurred in the headwaters of Hempstead Lake and 
extended south along Mill Creek, past Rockville Centre. 
Torrey (1843) noted C. thyoides “occurs in considerable 
quantities . . . near Hempstead” and included the locality 
in a list of four large white cedar swamps on Long Island. 
Bicknel (1908) reported, “Of the localities mentioned by 
Torrey (1843) that at Hempstead is probably now reduced 
to the two companion trees at Rockville Center [sic] on the 
stream flowing south from Hempstead, which was dammed 
and excavated over thirty years ago, I am told, to form the 
Hempstead reservoir and associated ponds.” The region’s 
natural hydrological features have been significantly altered 
by human activities and C. thyoides is considered extirpated 
from this locality. 

Massapequa. Carman Creek, (extant) 

40.670023 Lat., -73.433301 Long. 

The Atlantic white cedar swamp at Carman Creek was 
mentioned as being near Amityville by Nicols (1907), 
Bicknell (1908), and Peters (1973) but we refer the locality 
to Massapequa because Amityville is in Suffolk County 
and the cedar swamp is in Nassau County. The site was 
surveyed by Turner in 1985 and 22 individuals of C. thyoides 
were observed. A 2012 site visit revealed the population 
had declined to five large, living trees growing in a section 
of Carman Creek immediately north of Merrick Road. All 
of the trees occured on the eastern bank of the creek, with a 
group of three approximately 45 meters north of the road and 

(continued on next page) 



Figure 4. Foliage spray of Atlantic white cedar at Cranberry Bog Nature Preserve, Riverhead. 
Photo by John Turner, Dec. 22, 2019. 
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(Atlantic White Cedar, continued) 

the other two about 120 meters north of the road. Evidence 
of reproduction was not observed; seedlings and saplings 
were not found. 

The site is surrounded by high density residential development 
on the eastern side of Carman Creek and a commercial 
parking lot on the west. The site is highly degraded with no 
quality streamside wetland habitat remaining; the backyards 
of adjacent residential properties nearly abut the trees, 
providing very little buffer. Considering the downward trend 
in the number of surviving trees, it is likely this population 
will become extirpated in the near future. 

Merrick (east). Meroke Preserve, (extirpated) 

40.664095 Lat., -73.54233 Long. 

The Atlantic white cedar swamp in the Baldwin Creek watershed 
east of Merrick was once considered “the largest on Long Island” 
(Taylor 1916). Harper (1907) noted, “The Chamaecyparis 
occurs for some distance . . . there are some thousands of the 
trees” and Nichols (1907) reported “a good colony of the tree.” 
Bicknell (1908) reported: “this cedar swamp is the same one to 
which an excursion of the Torrey Club was conducted by Miss L. 
A. Mulford on May 30, 1906. Upon that occasion the swamp 
was explored at a point over half a mile north of the railroad. 
Dr. Harper traced the cedars several hundred yards south of the 
railroad. Hence it appears that the growth extends nearly a mile 
north and south along the stream. Probably no more extensive 
growth of this tree occurs within a much greater distance 
from New York [City].” Taylor (1916) contributed a detailed 
description and analysis of this “grove of several hundred acres” 
and noted, “About twenty-five miles from the City, at Merrick, 
on the south shore of Long Island, there is a cedar swamp more 
than a mile long and varying in width from a few yards to nearly 
half a mile.” 

Although the cedar swamp was large, early botanists also reported 
a lack of reproduction of C. thyoides and a state of decline caused 
by negative human impacts. Harper (1907) noted, “The fact 
that no trees less than three inches in diameter were seen would 


seem to indicate that no young ones have come up for several 
years, perhaps ever since the reservoir was made.” Taylor (1916) 
described negative impacts on the cedar swamp “caused by the 
damming of the stream about a hundred years ago.” ... “All of the 
region now occupied by the pond was once covered by white cedar 
trees, submerged stumps of which may still be seen in the clear 
water.” ... “To the southward the swamp has suffered much from 
fire and from pumping operations of the City, a reservoir having 
been made just north of the railroad, thereby clearing the trees 
from this area.” Smith (I960) provided a summary of various 
factors contributing to the decline of C. thyoides along Baldwin 
Creek. Peters (1973) reported the population extirpated by 1972. 

A visit to Meroke Preserve by Turner in 2011 failed to reveal any 
living trees although a few decomposing logs in the northwestern 
section of the preserve appeared to be Atlantic white cedar. 

Merrick (west), (extirpated) 

40.659600 Lat., -73.567206 Long. 

Smith (I960) reported three individuals of C. thyoides “in the 
northeast quadrant of the Meadow Brook Parkway-Babylon 
Turnpike clover leaf” west of Merrick. The clover-leaf is 
adjacent to East Meadow Pond in the Meadowbrook watershed. 
The area was surveyed by Turner in 2013 and C. thyoides was 
not found. The remnant colony reported by Smith (I960) 
may have been part of a larger population destroyed by road 
construction and other human caused disturbances. 

Oyster Bay Cove. Tiffany Creek Preserve, (extant) 
40.864418 Lat., -73.502535 Long. 

The population of C. thyoides at present day Tiffany Creek 
Preserve occurs on the eastern edge of the preserve at the 
head of Shutter Lane Pond, one of two ponds that form the 
headwaters of Tiffany Creek. The creek flows north into 
Oyster Bay Harbor and ultimately into Long Island Sound. 
The property was part of the Henry Lleet Larm at the turn 
of the 20 th century. Allan Lindberg has been monitoring 
Tiffany Creek Preserve since it was acquired by Nassau 
County in 1992. 



Figure 5. Looking across Sweezy Pond (south of the Peconic River in Riverhead) at a shoreline dominated by Atlantic white cedar with pitch pine 
(Pinus rigida) further inland. The top of Atlantic white cedar trees is spike-shaped whereas pitch pine crowns are rounded or dome-shaped. 
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Grier (1925) reported C. thyoides from “Tiffany Estate, CSH.” 
This report refers to cultivated specimens once planted at 
Laurelton Hall, the L. C. Tiffany Estate in Cold Spring Harbor 
(A. Lindberg, pers. comm.). We have found no published reports 
or herbarium collections of C. thyoides from Oyster Bay Cove. 

In 2011 and 2012 Turner surveyed the site and recorded the 
following observations: 16 trees, loosely grouped in a grove 
encompassing approximately 465 m 2 . Individuals of C. 
thyoides grow on raised hummocks (dominated by several 
species of Sphagnum) ranging from approximately 10 to 30 
cm above water level. Individuals vary in age and dbh; mature 
individuals range from 50 to 60 cm dbh and most other trees 
range from 25 to 30 cm. No seedlings were observed but 
cones were found on many individuals and fallen cones were 
found mixed with the leaf litter. No threats to the population 
were observed. Water levels appeared natural and no discharge 
of pollutants into the swamp was observed. 

Seaford. Tackapausha Preserve, (extant) 

40.668837 Lat., -73.481137 Long. 

The westernmost extant population of C. thyoides on southern 
Long Island occurs in the southern portion of the Seaford 
Creek watershed at Tackapausha Preserve, owned by Nassau 
County. The preserve is situated in a heavily suburbanized 
region. 

William Ferguson collected a voucher of C. thyoides from 
this population in 1926 [17 Jul 1926, Ferguson 5033 (NY)]. 
Smith (1960) reported “three or four [trees] in the Tackapausha 
Preserve at Seaford” and Peters (1973) reported: “In 1957 
isolated trees still remained at Seaford” and “In 1972, a few 
trees” remained. 

Observations of the cedar grove and vicinity by Turner from the 
early 1980s to present has revealed a decline in the population 
due to negative impacts by human activities, including soil 
compaction along a hiking trail, vandalism of cedar trees, 
dumping, and human caused fires. A 2011 restoration project 
of portions of Tackapausha Pond’s shoreline included planting 
ten young individuals of C. thyoides (from Long Island origin) 
on both sides of the path to the bridge. 

In December 2017 Turner visited the cedar grove and 
counted 21 live trees of various ages, ranging in size from 
32.7 cm to 127.3 cm dbh. No seedlings or young saplings 
were observed and several smaller trees had died since a visit 
in 2012. Two live, mature trees had been wind-tossed into 
the pond and a hummock during a recent storm. The cedar 
grove had been vandalized: five trees, including the third 
and fourth largest, had been cut with a hatchet and had 
bark stripped off their trunks. Some of the hummocks had 
been trampled and eroded by humans walking along a trail 
running through the cedar grove. 


We recommend restricting access to the cedar grove by 
eliminating the hiking trail thereby reducing soil compaction 
and vandalism and restoring habitat favorable to the 
germination of C. thyoides seeds. 

Queens County 

Aqueduct. Baisley Pond Park, (extirpated) 

40.674216 Lat., -73.787853 Long. 

Bicknell (1908) described the decline of an “ancient” colony of 
C. thyoides east of Aqueduct in present day Baisley Pond Park: 
“The westernmost station [of C. thyoides ], a mile and a quarter 
east of Aqueduct, is a swampy spot in the woods which, though 
it now becomes dry in summer, was once evidendy a more 
permanent swamp and formed the source of a small brook. Here 
is an assemblage of white cedars not more than a few rods in 
extent, the remnant of an ancient colony as attested by the size of 
some of the trees. When last visited, May 9, 1906, many of the 
trees were dead or dying, the most vital appearing green in the 
upper parts only. The largest trunk measured 7 feet 6 inches in 
circumference close to the base and 6 feet 9 inches a foot above 
the ground.” This cedar swamp was also noted by House (1924). 

Baisley Pond Park was surveyed by Lamont in 2012 and C. 
thyoides was not found. The swampy woods and small brook 
described by Bicknell (1908) were gone; instead, the site 
consisted of a landscaped New York City park with athletic fields, 
tennis courts, and paved walkways around a pond. The park is 
surrounded by residential and commercial buildings. 

Rockaway. (extirpated) 

40.579819 Lat., -73.837237 Long. 

Torrey (1843) reported C. thyoides from “near Rockaway” and 
noted “it occurs in considerable quantity.” In 1896, Ericson 
collected C. thyoides from “Rockaway Park”. Bicknell (1908) 
reported, “Wherever Torrey s Rockaway station may have been, 
there can be little doubt that it no longer exists.” 

Suffolk County 

Babylon. Belmont Lake State Park, (extant) 

40.709205 Lat., -73.327103 Long. 

A large population of C. thyoides was reported from the vicinity of 
Babylon by Torrey (1843). A 2012 survey by Turner of Belmont 
Lake State Park revealed one live individual of C. thyoides in a 
freshwater swamp immediately southeast of Southards Pond. A 
nearby dead cedar had been blown down during a winter storm 
in 2010. No seedlings or young trees were observed despite the 
presence of suitable habitat. 

Calverton. (extant?) 

40.900890 Lat., -72.761505 Long. 

In 1923 Roy Latham collected two vouchers of C. thyoides from 
“Calverton” and “between Calverton & Riverhead villages”. 
Peters (1973) referred to a “report” of C. thyoides from Calverton 
but provided no specific information. Since the early 1980s we 

(continued on next page) 
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Figure 6. Map showing the mega-population (in red) of Atlantic white cedar in the Birch 
Creek, Mill Creek and Hubbard Creek watersheds in Flanders. Flanders Bay is to 
the north (top). Map based on the USGS Riverhead, N.Y. Quadrangle, 1904 edition, 
reprinted 1947. 


(Atlantic White Cedar, continued from page 19) 

have searched unsuccessfully for C. thyoides in the 
vast Peconic River watershed between Calverton and 
Riverhead. Because abundant suitable habitat still 
occurs we speculate a few scattered individuals persist 
and more field work is needed. 

Flanders. Birch Creek-Owl Pond County Preserve, 

Hubbard County Park, Sears-Bellows County Park. 

(extant) 

40.886121 Lat., -72.563448 Long. 

Thousands of multi-aged individuals of C. thyoides 
dominate parts of the Birch Creek, Mill Creek, 
and Hubbard Creek watersheds in the morainal 
hills of Flanders and along the coastal streams 
flowing north into Flanders Bay (Fig. 6). This 
region supports the largest, most extensive and 
diverse mega-population of C. thyoides currently 
known on Long Island. A population of dwarf 
individuals of C. thyoides occurs on “moated 
islands” in several ponds including House and 
Division ponds in Sears-Bellows County Park. The trees are 
only 1-1.5 m tall and usually occur in dense stands. The 
small islands are surrounded by moats of open water; the 
water table lies close to the surface all year. 

Hauppauge. Hauppauge Springs, (extant) 

40.824134 Lat., -73.230231 Long. 

The population of C. thyoides occurring in the headwaters 
of the Nissequogue River, south of present day Veterans 
Memorial Highway (Route 454), has been known to local 
botanists and naturalists for more than 100 years. Herbarium 
vouchers collected from 1909 to 1936 and Peters (1973) list 
the locality as “Hauppauge” and “Hauppauge Bog.” Potente 
(2005, 2017) called it “Hauppauge Springs.” A field survey of 
Hauppauge Springs by Turner in 2017 revealed approximately 
48 individuals of C. thyoides on the south side of Route 454, 
east of Old Willets Path. 

Islip. Connetquot River State Park Preserve, Bayard Cutting 
Arboretum, (extant) 

40.748115 Lat., -73156058 Long. 

A large population of C. thyoides once occurred in the 
Connetquot River watershed in Islip (Torrey 1843). Today, 
only a few live individuals remain in the headwaters north of 
Route 454 in Connetquot River State Park Preserve and near 
the mouth of the river, north and south of Sunrise Highway 
(Route 27). In 2019 the dam failed at West Brook (a tributary 
of the Connetquot River) and the man-made pond drained 
revealing stumps of Atlantic white cedar that had been 
submerged for more than 100 years (Turner 2019). 

Laurel, (extirpated) 

40.977544 Lat., -72.557287 Long. 


The original report of C. thyoides from “a swamp at Laurel, 
Southold Township” by Burnham and Latham (1925) was 
based on a Latham collection from 1923. Searches of the 
swamps near Laurel Lake by Lamont from the 1980s to 
present have failed to relocate C. thyoides. 

Montauk Point, (extirpated) 

41.074269 Lat., -71.859462 Long. 

Remnants of an ancient Atlantic white cedar swamp, 
currently mostly submerged in the Atlantic Ocean a few 
meters off the north shore of Montauk Point, have been 
reported by Englebright and Lamont (2011). 

Nissequogue. Blydenburgh County Park, (extant) 
40.828984 Lat., -73226056 Long. 

Chamaecyparis thyoides was collected several times from the 
Nissequogue River watershed in the 1920s and reported 
from the vicinity of Nissequogue by Peters (1973). The 
population is now restricted to the southwest corner of 
Stump Pond in Blydenburgh County Park. Visits to the 
site by Turner and Lamont since the 1970s have revealed a 
stable population of approximately 140 mature individuals; 
numerous seedlings were observed by Turner in 2015 
suggesting a healthy population. 

North Sea. (extant) 

40.925978 Lat., -72409774 Long. 

Four dense groves of C. thyoides occur in North Sea, each 
in a topographical depression aligned north to south with 
Little Fresh Pond; three groves are north of the pond and 
one is to the south. The two northernmost groves epitomize 
cedar populations growing in deep, poorly drained peat- 
filled depressions; corings obtained from the northernmost 
grove by Alice Belling in the 1970s revealed a nearly twenty 
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foot layer of peat (Belling 1977). Roy Latham collected C. 
thyoides from North Sea in 1954 and the locality was also 
mentioned by Peters (1973). 

Plum Island, (extirpated) 

41.174965 Lat., -72.200498 Long. 

Roy Latham (1969) documented an Atlantic white cedar 
swamp in the extensive freshwater wetland on Plum Island’s 
southwestern corner. Norman Taylor of Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden collected bark from this species on Plum Island in 
1915 (voucher at BKL) and wrote on the herbarium label: 
“a good sized grove of dead trees.” Lamont & Stalter (2011) 
reported cedar stumps still persisting at the locality. 

Quogue. Quogue Wildlife Refuge, (extant) 

40.836875 Lat., - 72.615653 Long. 

Atlantic white cedar is scattered along Quantuck Creek in 
the southern half of Quogue Wildlife Refuge; four groupings 
occur - three groves on the east side of Quantuck Creek, the 
northernmost located in the forested wetlands just south of 
the berm at North Pond, and two others further south, the 
southernmost found at the juncture of the Main and Bridge 
Trails. Another group occurs on both sides of the creek and 
both north and south of the wooden bridge that crosses the 
creek, from which these grouping of trees can be easily seen. 
We estimate the entire refuge population at about 100 trees. 

Riverhead (north of Peconic River). Kingswood Parkland 
Preserve and Sawmill Creek, (extant) 

40.929138 Lat., - 72.663333 Long. 

A population of several hundred Atlantic white cedar trees 
occurs in a forested wetland bounded by Northville Turnpike, 
Ostrander Avenue and Kings Drive east of Merritt Pond 
in Riverhead. Another population of about a dozen trees 
occurs on the east side of Northville Turnpike just south 
of its intersection with Oliver Street, in the watershed of 
Sawmill Creek. This population includes individuals that are 
infected with the fungal disease caused by Gymnosporangium 
(Fig. 7). A little north of this population, also on the east 
side of Northville Turnpike, are two additional cedar stands 
containing approximately 40 trees. This population appears to 
be expanding with several younger trees along the water’s edge. 

Riverhead (south of Peconic River). Cranberry Bog County 
Nature Preserve, Peg Lane Pond, and David Sarnoff Preserve, 
(extant) 

40.906657 Lat., -72672571 Long. 

The various and extensive groves of C. thyoides within 
Cranberry Bog County Nature Preserve and adjacent 
properties constitutes one of the two (along with the Flanders 
mega-population) largest, most intact and least disturbed 
Atlantic white cedar populations on Long Island. The 
Riverhead mega-population collectively includes thousands 
of trees. A few hundred cedars grow along the shoreline of 


Swezey’s Pond and the stream that feeds the pond. Hundreds 
of individuals also occur around Cheney and Cedar Ponds 
on the north side of County Route 51. In the David Sarnoff 
Preseve 34 trees grow adjacent to County Route 104 along 
the western edge of the unnamed pond situated in the 
extreme northern end of the state property. 

Riverside, (extant) 

40.909637 Lat., - 72.642110 Long. 

Based on a 2013 visit by Turner, 7 individuals of C. thyoides 
occur in a swamp bordering a pond and outlet stream flowing 
north into the Peconic River on the southwest corner of the 
intersection of State Route 24 and County Route 105. 

Sagaponack. Adjacent to Sagg Swamp Nature Preserve, 
(extant) 

40.938505 Lat., -72.285696 Long. 

Three discrete groves of Atlantic white cedar occur in Sagaponack 
south of Route 27 and north of The Nature Conservancy’s 
Sagg Swamp Preserve. The groves are found in a low-lying 
area in the headwater system that flows through Sagg Swamp 

(continued on next pagej 



Figure 7. Gymnosporangium fungus swellings in woody 
stems of Atlantic white cedar growing on the east side of 
Northville Tunrpike, Riverhead. Photo by John Turner, 
Dec. 28, 2019. 
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and are aligned in a 
northwest-southeast 
orientation. The two 
outer groves each 
contain several dozen 
trees and the middle 
one contains about a 
dozen trees. What may 
be the largest Atlantic 
white cedar on Long 
Island, with a DBH of 
28.82 in., was found 
by Turner in 2019 
growing on the eastern 
edge of the middle 
grove (Fig. 8). 

Shirley. (extant) 
40.801846 Lat., - 
72. 883819 Long. 

One Atlantic white 
cedar tree was observed 
by Turner in 2013 on 
the east side of the 
Carmans River south 
of Sunrise Highway. 


Although we have found no previous reports or collections of 
C. thyoides from the Carmans River watershed we speculate 
there was a larger population at this locality in the past. 

Stony Brook, (extirpated) 

40.913668 Lat., -73.146620 Long. 

The only reports we have found of C. thyoides from the vicinity 
of Stony Brook include Saxtons (1790) report of “a cedar 
hassock which was ... on the east side of Smithtown bay” and 
Blydenburgh’s (1832) report of “a certain cedar hassock in Stony 
Brook mil l pond”. 

Tiana. Munn County Park, (extant) 

40.871005 Lat., -72.545266 Long. 

Dozens of Atlantic white cedar trees occur south of the 
Ronkonkoma Moraine along Tiana Creek and on the eastern 
shore of Munn’s Pond and south of Montauk Highway on the 
east side of the creek north of the Long Island Railroad tracks. 

Watermill, (extant) 

40.912020 Lat., -72.375452 Long. 

Four distinct colonies of Atlantic white cedar occur in relatively 
close proximity to each other on both sides of Seven Ponds Town 
Road in Watermill. The two colonies on the east side of the road 
and the northern colony on the west side consist of scattered 
individuals within a shrub swamp. A large and dense cedar grove 
occurs in the western portion of an extensive wedand on the west 
side of the road. 


Figure 8. Largest known Atlantic white 
cedar on Long Island at Sagaponack. 
Photo by John Turner, Dec. 28, 2019. 


♦> 
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Field Trips 


APRIL 18, 2020 (SATURDAY) 10:00 AM 

Muttontown Preserve North, Nassau County NY 
“The Seven Ponds Woods” 

Trip Leader: A1 Lindberg 
email alindberg@optonline.net 

At the center of Muttontown Preserve North, the Seven 
Ponds Woods are the last remnants of pro-glacial “Lake 
Muttontown” which was locked between the Harbor Hill 
Terminal Moraine and the retreating Harbor Hill ice sheet. 
Once part of the H.I. Hudson Estate, this area has been 
recognized as a significant wetlands since 1916. While ex¬ 
ploring the woodlands, we will view one of Muttontown 
Preserve’s two persimmon Diospyros virginiana popula¬ 
tions, and look for Hophornbeam Ostrya virginiana, and 
whatever we find along the way. We will meet at The Bill 
Paterson Nature Center. Dress for the weather, waterproof 
footwear may be useful. Hand lens, camera and binoculars 
are recommended. Bring a liquid and snack or sandwich, 
as desired. 

Directions: The Bill Paterson Nature Center is located at 
the end of Muttontown Lane south of Northern Blvd. (Rte 
25A) in East Norwich. From the Long Island Expressway 
take Exit 41 North (Rte 106) to East Norwich, make a 
left on Northern Blvd (26A) for one block to Muttontown 
Lane. Turn left (south), the road ends at the Nature Center 
Parking Area. 


MAY 2, 2020 (SATURDAY) 10:00 AM 

Ashley SchiffPreserve, Stony Brook Univ., Suffolk County NY 

Trip Leaders: Sue Avery & Andy Greller 

email suea483@gmail.com and agreller2@optonline.net 

Sue & Andy will guide us through this 26-acre preserve on 
the Stony Brook University campus. Located on the Harbor 
Hill Terminal Moraine, the preserve features 75 plant species, 
including trailing arbutus, mountain laurel, winterberry and 
spotted wintergreen, all native to the deciduous forest. 

Directions: We will meet at the Ashley Schiff Preserve kiosk, 
which is situated on Circle Road. There is a visitor parking 
lot, free on weekends, also on Circle Road next to the Life Sci¬ 
ences building, https://goo.gl/maps/avWvzGT 1 jpfoYDeYA 

Dress for the weather, hand lens, camera and binoculars are rec¬ 
ommended. Bring a liquid and snack or sandwich, as desired. 


SAVE THE DATES 

Wednesday, September 16, 2020, 9am - 3pm. 

Tobay Beach Kennedy Preserve, Nassau County NY. 
Joint trip with NYFA, “Rare plants and Cyperus 
of Jones Beach” 

Leader: Steve Young 

Saturday September 26, 2020, 9am - 2pm. 

Greentree Foundation Property, Manhasset, 

Nassau County NY. 

Leaders: Stephane Perreault and Jim Stevenson 


RICH KELLY DAY AT CAUMSETT 
June 17-24, 2020 

(date to be determined; a warm, sunny day) 

12 Noon 

Caumsett State Historic Park, 
Lloyd Neck, Suffolk County 

We will gather in memory of Rich Kelly and count butterflies. 

If you are interested in attending this special event please email Sue Feustel 
(suefeustel@optonline.net) and you will receive more details. 

For background info, see 

1) the web page: caumsettprojects.org (it includes information/photos on 
the Baltimore Checkerspot population at Caumsett) and 

2) the last issue of the LIBS Newsletter: “Rich Kelly and the Baltimore 
Checkerspot Success Story” by Sue and Ken Feustel (2020, Vol. 30, p. 10). 



Baltimore Checkerspot at Caumsett. Photo by 
Ken Feustel. 
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Upcoming Programs 


April 14, 2020* Tuesday, 7:30 PM 

Andrew Greller: “Great Ferns I have Known.” 

Ferns occupy niches in almost every terrestrial 
ecosystem. Their forms vary from tall trees to paper- 
thin epiphytic “films.” Ferns formed the first land 
forests in Earth’s history. They are perhaps the most 
beautiful leaf forms among plants today. Long Island 
is fortunate to have many fern families represented 
in its flora. We will review the great taxonomic 
diversity of ferns, their life cycle, ecological niches, 
and their geological history. Andy is Vice President 
of LIBS and Professor Emeritus of Biology, Queens 
College, CUNY. 

May 12, 2020* Tuesday, 7:30 PM 

Douglas Futuyma: “World Birding: Travels 
of an Evolutionary Biologist.” In this talk Doug 


will share some of his birding experiences within 
a broader natural history context. Doug is a 
Distinguished Professor in the Department of 
Ecology and Evolution at Stony Brook University 
and a Research Associate on staff at the American 
Museum of Natural History. His research focuses 
on speciation and population biology and he is the 
author of a widely used undergraduate textbook on 
evolution. 

June 9, 2020 Tuesday, 5:30 PM 

(please note early start time for the barbecue) 

Annual Barbecue: The annual barbecue, featuring 
Chef Eric’s made-to-order hamburgers and hot 
dogs. Salads, deviled eggs, desserts, etc. gladly 
accepted. The traditional location - on the green 
behind the Muttontown Preserve nature center. 


All programs held at Bill Paterson Nature Center, Muttontown Preserve, East Norwich 
Refreshments and informal talk begin at 7:30 p.m. Formal meeting starts at 8:00 p.m. 
Directions to Muttontown: 516-354-6506 
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First report of Rhododendron carolinianum (Ericaceae) 
spontaneous in the Manetto Hills of Long Island, New York 

Andrew M. Greller 1 and Eric E. Lamont 2 

Professor Emeritus, Department of Biology, Queens College 
President, Long Island Botanical Society 


Recent field work by Greller in the Ma¬ 
netto Hills, Nassau County, New York 
revealed spontaneously occurring indi¬ 
viduals of Rhododendron carolinianum , 
the first report of the species for the state. 

We consider these individuals escaped 
from cultivation because nursery plants 
occur nearby in landscaped residential 
properties. A voucher was collected 
by Greller and will be deposited at The 
New York Botanical Garden herbarium. 

Common names of R. carolinianum in¬ 
clude Carolina rhododendron, Carolina 
azalea, and punctatum. 

We do not consider this species truly nat¬ 
uralized in New York. For a species to be 
naturalized it first needs to be introduced 
into the wild and then spread from 
where it was initially introduced. This 
process takes at least two generations. 

In the case of R. carolinianum on Long 
Island, the species has taken the first step 
towards naturalization; the initial introduction into the wild 
(escape from cultivation) has been documented but it remains 
to be seen if it spreads. For now, this species can be categorized 
as having an unknown nonnative status in New York (following 
Werier 2017) until more evidence of it being naturalized has 
come to light. Many species have been found outside of cultiva¬ 
tion in New York but have not gone on to become naturalized. 

Rhododendron carolinianum is a Southern Appalachian endemic. 
Its center of distribution is in and near the Great Smoky Moun¬ 
tains in western North Carolina and eastern Tennessee; it occurs 
in rocky summits, heath balds, high elevation forests, and moist 
slopes (Weakley 2015). Haines (2011) included R. carolinia¬ 
num as a nonnative member of the flora of New England occur¬ 
ring in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


In April 2020, Greller began hiking on 
trails in the Manetto Hills and found 
approximately 10 individuals of R. caro¬ 
linianum in the southern wooded border 
of Northern State Parkway about 200 m 
east of Sunnyside Blvd.; additionally one 
seedling was found near the grassy border 
of the parkway 

Habitat for R. carolinianum is near trails 
and borders of Mixed Oak Forest dom¬ 
inated by black oak ( Quercus velutina), 
white oak (Q. alba), and scarlet oak (Q. 
coccinea). The understory is dominated 
by heath family shrubs including blue¬ 
berries ( Vaccinium spp.) and black huck¬ 
leberry ( Gaylussacia baccata)', poison ivy 
( Toxicodendron radicans) and common 
greenbrier (Smilax rotundifolia) also are 
common. The herb layer is composed 
of large colonies of hay-scented fern 
{Dennstaedtia punctilobula ) and Canada 
mayflower (. Maianthcmum canadcnse) 
with scattered individuals of wild oats ( Uvularia sessilifolia), 
white wood aster (. Eurybia divaricata ), wild sarsaparilla ( Aralia 
nudicaulus ), pink lady’s slipper ( Cypripedium acaule ), and large 
whorled pogonia (. Isotria verticillata) . Haircap mosses (Poly¬ 
trichum spp.) are common. Nonnative species include tea vi¬ 
burnum ( Viburnum setigerum), linden viburnum ( V. dilatata ), 
and multiflora rose (Rosa multifiord). 

The Manetto Hills are complex geological features associated 
with the Ronkonkoma Moraine. Fuller (1914) described 
them in The Geology of Long Island, New York. The Manetto 
Hills are older than the glacial till deposited on top of them. 
Fuller (1914) discussed and provided maps of “massive hills 
of irregular outline . . . different in age and origin” from the 

(continued page 27) 



Figure 1. Rhododendron carolinianum at the Manetto 
Hills, Long Island. Photo by Andrew Greller, 2020. 
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Society News 

Carol Johnston steps down as LIBS Treasurer after more than 30 years 
of service. Carol is a founding member of LIBS and was honored with the 
Distinguished Service Award in 2016. She served on the LIBS Executive 
Board for many years and hosted Flora Committee meetings at Planting 
Fields Arboretum. Carol has led many field trips and has written articles 
for the LIBS Newsletter. She was instrumental in LIBS obtaining 501c3 tax 
exempt status and has taken the lead in preparing grant proposals. Carol 
attended LIBS anniversary trips to Newfoundland, Florida, and the Sierra 
Nevada, CA. Thank you so much Carol, for your years of service to LIBS! 

Kathy Gaffney, the new LIBS Treasurer. After a smooth transition in 
2020, Kathy is now in charge of the many responsibilities of Treasurer. 
Kathy is a Life Member of LIBS who rarely misses a monthly meeting. 
She has served many years as co-chair of the Hospitality Committee and 
frequently attends field trips including the LIBS anniversary trips to Florida 
and the Sierra Nevada, CA. Welcome aboard, Kathy. 

John Potente returns to the LIBS Executive Board. John has accepted 
an appointment to serve as Corresponding Secretary and Chair of the 
Programs Committee. John previously served on the LIBS Board from 
1998 to 2011 and was Editor of the LIBS Newsletter from 2000 to 2003. 
John was instrumental in editing Tidal Marshes of Long Island, New York , 
published in 2010 by the Torrey Botanical Society in association with LIBS. 
Welcome back, John. 

West Brook update. Last year, John Turner wrote an article in the LIBS 
Newsletter (vol. 29: 30-31) on the natural revegetation of West Brook, a 
tributary of the Connetquot River in Oakdale, following the failure of a 
dam. LIBS members conducted two floristic surveys of the newly created 
riverside marsh habitat in 2019 (Aug. 30 and Sept. 26) and identified 
approximately 70 species of vascular plants including rarities and invasives. 
On August 3, 2020 LIBS members Eric Lamont, Enrico Nardone, and 
David Werier conducted another survey and found approximately 50 
additional species not reported in 2019. A full report is in preparation for 
an upcoming issue of the LIBS Newsletter. 

LIBS in the Covid Era. The last gathering of LIBS members was on 
February 29, 2020 on a field trip to North Fork Preserve. Spring programs 
were cancelled as well as the annual BBQ and the first Rich Kelly Day at 
Caumsett. Field trips were also cancelled and it is with a hope of better 
times to come that LIBS is sponsoring three field trips this Fall 2020 (see 
p. 28, this issue). Hope to see you in the field on beautiful Long Island in 
autumn. Safety protocols for field trips: 

For field trips, you MUST: 

• Register for the trip. Registration will be limited, so don’t assume there 
is room for you unless the trip leader tells you. If you register and become 
unable to attend, please cancel so someone else can take your place. 

• Wear a face covering for the duration of the trip. 

• Try to “socially distance” yourself from other trip participants. 
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Rediscovery of Rubus cuneifolius (Rosaceae) in New York 

Eric E. Lamont and Stephen M. Young 


Rubus cuneifolius , sand blackberry (Fig. 

1), is a species adapted to dry, sandy 
soil and is near its northern range lim¬ 
it in southeastern New York. Weakley 
(2015) described its range: “CT and 
NY (Long Island) south to s. FL and 
AL, MS, and se. LA, primarily on the 
Coastal Plain.” In A Flora of the State 
of New York , Torrey (1843) reported: 

“I think this species grows in Suffolk 
County, Long Island. It is abundant 
in New-Jersey; certainly within a few 
miles of New-York.” Hollick and Brit¬ 
ton (1879) collected A*, cuneifolius from 
Staten Island (Richmond Co.); Jelliffe 
(1899) reported it from Forbelfs Land¬ 
ing (Kings Co.) but we have not seen 
a voucher to verify this report; Taylor 
(1915) reported it as “rare on L.I. and 
S.I., apparently unknown elsewhere in New York;” and Young 
(2019) reported it as “historical” from Richmond and Suffolk 
counties and not known elsewhere in the state. The most recent 
collection of R. cuneifolius from New York before this report is 
from Montauk, Suffolk Co. (June 24, 1939, L.H. Bailey 410, 
BH). Stanley Smith from the New York State Museum record¬ 
ed observations of this species from Long Island between 1959 
and 1967. 

While conducting field work in 2015 and 2016 in the pine 
(Pinus rigida) barrens east of Calverton, Suffolk Co., Clara 
Holmes of the New York City Parks Department found a col¬ 
ony of R. cuneifolius along the edge of a dirt trail. The sight¬ 
ing went unreported until 2018 when it was brought to the 
attention of Steve Young and a map was provided of its loca¬ 
tion but no photographs were taken. In 2020, before the pine 
barrens report could be confirmed, David Laby observed the 
species in sandy habitat in Centereach and Port Jefferson Station 
(both in Suffolk Co.) on August 15 and 16 and posted them to 
iNaturalist. The observations were forwarded to Gerry Moore 


who confirmed the identification. On 
August 20, 2020, Eric and MaryLaura 
Lamont surveyed the Calverton locality 
and counted 82 individuals of R. cu¬ 
neifolius. A voucher was collected and 
will be deposited in The New York Bo¬ 
tanical Garden herbarium. Most indi¬ 
viduals occurred a few feet off the trail 
in a relatively open grove of Pinus rigi¬ 
da and a few grew in the middle of the 
sandy trail. The shrub layer was sparse 
and included scattered individuals of 
sweet fern ( Comptonia peregrina), black 
huckleberry ( Gaylussacia baccata), and 
hillside blueberry ( Vaccinium pallidum). 
The ground layer was sparse with a few 
individuals of golden heather {Hudso- 
nia ericoides), sickle-leaved golden aster 
(Pityopsis falcata), wintergreen ( Gaulthe- 
riaprocumbens), and Grays flat sedge {Cyperusgray!). 

Although many species of Rubus are notoriously difficult to iden¬ 
tify, R. cuneifolius is easy to identify in the field on Long Island. 
Its stems are erect or nearly so and heavily armed with stout, 
often recurved, broad-based prickles. The leaves are compound, 
usually with 3 leaflets. The leaflets are distinctly widest above the 
middle and densely hairy beneath with white or gray hairs. 
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Figure 1. Illustration of Rubus cuneifolius from Britton 
& Brown’s Illustrated Flora (Gleason 1950) 


♦> 


(Rhododendron carolinianum, continuedfrom cover page) 

Ronkonkoma Moraine, including from west to east “the West- 
bury, Mannetto, Half Hollow, and Dix hills.” Geologically, the 
Manetto Hills extend from eastern Nassau County into western 
Suffolk County and include what we now call the West Hills. 

After exploring and recording the flora and vegetation of the 
Manetto Hills, Greller found more spontaneously occurring 
individuals of R. carolinianum at Bethpage State Park, Nassau 
County and West Hills County Park, Suffolk County. 
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Field Trips 


SEPTEMBER 27, 2020 (SUNDAY) 10:00 AM 

Ashley Schiff Preserve, Stony Brook Univ., Suffolk County, NY 
Trip Leaders: Sue Avery & Andy Greller 
Register at: suea483@gmail.com 

Sue & Andy will guide us through this 26-acre preserve on 
the Stony Brook University campus. Located on the Harbor 
Hill Moraine, the preserve features 75 plant species including 
trailing arbutus, Lycopodium sp., mountain laurel, spotted 
wintergreen, and partridge berry, all native to the deciduous 
forest. 

Directions: Meet at the Ashley Schiff Preserve kiosk, situated 
on Circle Road. There is a visitor parking lot, free on week¬ 
ends, also on Circle Road next to the Life Sciences building, 
https://goo.gl / maps/n6zaH43pMXxJr4Ci7 


SAFETY PROTOCOLS: 
Registration is limited, wear a face covering for 
the duration of the trip, try to “socially distance” 
yourself from other trip participants. 


OCTOBER 24,2020 (SATURDAY) 10 AM 

Cranberry Bog Preserve, LakeAve., Riverhead, 

Suffolk County, NY 

Trip Leaders: Andy Greller & Eric Lamont 
Register at: elamont@optonline.net 

Andy has been leading trips to this botanical gem for more than 
50 years. 

Directions: Meet at the entrance to Cranberry Bog Preserve on 
LakeAve. (Route 63), approx. 1.1 miles south of the Riverhead 
traffic circle (the traffic circle south of Peconic River; there are 
two traffic circles in Riverhead). 

NOVEMBER 8, 2020 (SUNDAY) 10 AM 

Oakland Lake, Queens County, NY 

Trip Leaders: Andy Greller, Ian Resnick, and Nancy Tognan 
(joint field trip with Queens County Bird Club) 

Register at: ajlindberg@optonline.net 

Meeting place and other info will be emailed after registration. 




